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THE ORCHID EXHIBITION 





Over a hundred thousand persons 
visited the Second National Exhibi- 
tion of the American Orchid Society, 
which was held in Memorial Hall, 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, from 
Friday, May 7th, through the follow- 
ing Sunday. The enumerator stopped 
at 99,448, but it was estimated that 
fully 7,000 passed through the gates 
afterwards. 

The wonderful success of this ex- 
hibition—the first to be held by this 
Society in Philadelphia and by all 
odds the largest and most compre- 
hensive Orchid exhibition ever held 
in this country,—may be said to be 
due in a large measure to the effi- 
cient and active cooperation of the 
Pennsylvania, New York and Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Societies and 
the Society of American Florists, and 
it was a delight to see the officers of 


these societies, such as Mr. James 
Boyd, the president of the Pennsyl- 
vania society, Mr. F. R. Newbold, the 
secretary-treasurer of the New York 
society, Mr. Albert C. Burrage, the 
president of the Massachusetts so- 
ciety, and Mr. Joseph Manda, the 
president of the Society of American 
Florists, all bending their efforts to- 
wards the common end. 

Possibly the first impression as one 
entered the hall was less compelling 
than at the Boston Orchid show two 
years ago, but a careful examination 
of the flowers showed that the quality 
was even better and that the extent 
of the exhibits was much greater. In 
all twenty-seven different groups of 
Orchids were staged, including the 
mixed groups, large and small, the 
separate groups of Cymbidiums, 
Odontoglossums, Cattleyas, Oneidi- 


ums, Phalaenopsis, ete., and other 
exhibits, such as the terrestrial, epi- 
phytal and botanical groups, all of 
which contributed to the great horti- 
cultural and educational value of the 
show. 


Memorial Hall is a museum, an im- 
mense building. Four halls in the 
center and south wing were given 
over to the Orchid exhibition, and as 
the visitor passed through the turn- 
stile, he found individual groups on 
every hand. One of the first to meet 
his eyes was a group put up by 
Thomas Roland, of Nahant, Mass., 
comprising Orchids in variety and 
winning the American Orchid So- 
ciety’s large gold medal by a special 
award for artistic beauty of arrange- 
ment, high standard of culture and 
general excellence. 

The most striking exhibit in this 
room was made by Louis Burk, of 
Philadelphia, which depicted a Flor- 
ida scene with a painted canvas back- 
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ground. A miniature swamp was 
filled with Cypress and Mangrove 
trees, hanging heavy with Spanish 
Moss and spiked with tree Orchids. 
Ferns and Pitcher Plants carpeted 
the ground. A brook rippled through 
the center of the swamp and at one 
end tropical Orchids were massed in 
gorgeous splendor. 

In this room Mr. Joseph E. Widener, 
of Elkins, Pa, had a very artistic 
group including Brassocattleyas and 
hybrid Cymbidiums of unusual qual- 
ity. This group received the silver 
cup donated by Albert C. Burrage for 
the most artistic arrangement. 

George E. Baldwin, of Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. won Mrs. F. E. Dixon’s silver 
eup for a group of Orchids in variety, 
exhibited in this room. 

Here, too, was a group from Ed- 
ward H. Roehrs, of Rutherford, N. J., 
and a very interesting exhibit made 
by the Missouri Botanical Garden, 
showing seedlings through all the pro- 
cesses of development, from the al- 
most invisible seeds in bottles to 10- 
year-old plants. 


Leaving this room one passed down 
an avenue banked on each side by 
huge Orchid groups, which com- 
pletely masked the glass cases behind 
them. On one side was the large mixed 
group exhibited by Mr. and Mrs. F. E. 
Dixon, of Elkins Park, Pa., and on 
the other side was the group put up 
by Mr. Albert C. Burrage, of Beverly 
Farms, Mass. There was very sharp 
competition between these two groups, 
each of which oceupied 250 square 
feet. The first prize, the Orchid So- 
ciety’s large gold medal, was won by 
Mr. Burrage, this group also receiv- 
ing the H. H. Battles prize for the 
most effective and beautiful exhibit. 
In both of these exhibits were many 
rare and exceedingly beautiful Or- 
chids, Mr. Burrage’s group including 
Cattlyeyas in great variety, unusually 
fine Odontoglossums, Miltonias, On- 
cidiums, the white, long-spurred 
‘‘Humming Bird Orehid’’ from Mada- 
gascar, — Angraecum sesquipedale — 
and others, while Mr. Dixon’s group 
was especially rich in white and cream 
colored Cattleyas, Laelio-cattleyas of 
rare quality, Oncidiums, and many 
other species of great beauty. 

Both Mr. Dixon and Mr. Burrage 
had many other groups scattered 
about the four halls, the former win- 
ning a total of fifteen prizes, quite as 
many going to Mr. Burrage. In one of 
Mr. Dixon’s exhibits was the Brasso- 
cattleya British Queen, which at- 
tracted much attention; the yellow- 
lipped, Lilae-colored blooms measured 
eight and a_ half inches’ across 
the petals. No one criticized the 
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judges for giving this regal plant the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society’s 
gold medal for the most beautiful 
Orchid in the show. 

Passing through the wide lane made 
by these two groups, the visitor was 
led to a third hall, where the central 
attraction was a large group of ter- 
restrial Orchids surrounding a water- 
fall, the music of which added to the 
enjoyment of the visitors. This group 
received the 8.A.F.&0.H. gold medal 
awarded for the most artistic exhibit 
in the exhibition. 

Visitors wandering through the 
halls constantly discovered new and 
compelling displays, as for example, 
the group of hardy North American 
Orchids arranged by W. A. Manda, 
of South Orange, N. J. This group 
was remarkably complete, Lady Slip- 
pers and other native varieties peep- 
ing diffidently from among lichen- 
covered rocks and Rhododendron 





LATE MAY WORK 





ULCH late planted perennials, 
Roses and fruit trees with peat 
moss or some similar material. 


prox the early flowering shrubs as 
soon as the blossoms have passed. 
Cut the oldest canes of the Forsythia 
close to the ground. 


Sreet sowing perennials now and 
continue this work into June. 


AKE another planting of Gladiolus 
corms and also plant Dahlias. 


LANT the seeds of annuals for late 
summer flowers. 


—* out bedding plants. 


UT back Arabis and Aubrietias 
rather hard. 


EGIN spraying the Roses with 

Massey dust. The formula is nine 
parts of dusting sulphur from the seed 
store to one part of arsenate of lead. 
Mix thoroughly and apply in the morn- 
ing when the dew is on the leaves. 


ET seedlings from the coldframe 

into the open ground, first pinch- 
ing them back a little to produce a 
stocky growth. 


OW seeds of Cinerarias, Calceola- 
rias, Primroses and Christmas 
Cherries in a coldframe. 


OW the lawn once a week, allow- 
ing the clippings to remain where 
they fall. 


TART planting corn and continue 
every ten days for a succession. 


OW beans, potatoes, lettuce, rad- 
ishes, kohlrabi and peas. 


ULL the flower stalks from rhu- 
barb clumps. 


OW the tender vegetables, like cu- 


cumbers, melons, squashes and 
lima beans when danger of frost has 
passed. 

F frost threatens, throw a little 


earth over the young plants with 
the wheel hoe, removing it with a rake 
the next morning. 
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thickets. The group won the silver 
cup offered by Miss Marian R. Case, 
of Weston, Mass. 

Louis Burk, of Philadelphia, won 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety’s gold medal for a group of na- 
tive Florida Orchids arranged in such 
a way as to illustrate the epiphytal 
habit of these plants. 

The New York Horticultural So- 
ciety’s medal for the best specimen 
Cymbidium in flower was awarded 
to Mr. Joseph E. Widener. 

Edward H. Roehrs, of Rutherford, 
N. J., was awarded a silver cup, the 
first prize for a group of mixed Or- 
chids occupying 50 square feet. In 
this charming group were many vari- 
eties, ranging from a little red 
‘Pansy Orchid’’ to the giant Brasso- 
cattleyas. 

Space does not permit an enumera- 
tion of all of the recipients of awards, 
but among them there were, from 
Philadelphia, Mr. Joseph E. Widener, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Dixon and Mr. 
Louis Burk; from the vicinity of 
New York, Messrs. Lager & Hurrell, 
George E. Baldwin, Edward Roehrs 
and Clement Moore, and from Massa- 
chusetts, Messrs. Thomas Roland, Al- 
bert C. Burrage and F. W. Hunnewell. 





The American Iris Society 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Iris Society will be held in Room 
11, Cincinnati Club, 8th and Race 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio, on Monday, 
May 24, at 10.30 A. M., instead of on 
May 17 as previously announced. If 
continued cold weather makes an- 
other postponement necessary, a cor- 
rected notice will be sent to all mem- 
bers. 

Luncheon will be served at 1 P. M., 
at which the Cincinnati Section has 
most hospitably invited all out of 
town members as guests. After lunch- 
eon automobiles will be furnished for 
visits to gardens. 

The Cincinnati Iris show will be 
held in the North Wing of the Eden 
Park Greenhouses, Cincinnati, on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, May 22 and 23. 
The show will be open on Saturday 
from 2 to 5 P. M., and on Sunday 
from 9 to 5 P. M. 


The Arnold Arboretum 


The first number of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum’s Builetin of Popular Infor- 
mation for 1926 bears the date of 
May 4. It reports that less damage 
has been done than in any previous 
winter. Even one plant of English 
Ivy looks as fresh and green as in 
November. 
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Success With Dahlias* 





Sun, loose fertile soil, moisture, and 
fresh air, are needed for Dahlias. 

Select a place in the garden that 
gets morning sunshine, where the 
plants will have the shade from the 
tops of distant tall trees early in the 
afternoon. This shade helps to give 
the long cool night of their natural 
habitat. 

An open spot by themselves, suits 
them best. Do not plant too near 
hardy perennials, shrubs or trees as 
the roots of these will take the 
strength of the soil away from the 
Dahlia. 

Do not plant by a vine covered 
fence, hedge or stone wall or any- 
thing that obstructs free circulation 
of air. 

Hedge plantings of Dahlias alone 
are very beautiful. Dahlias can be 
grown in any good garden soil, that 
is loose and friable. A clay soil should 
be lightened by adding coal ashes and 
compost of leaf mould. 

Buy tubers from reliable dealers, 
and the best varieties for the purpose 
desired, namely for cutting, for gar- 
den effects, or for exhibition. These 
are marked (c) for cutting, (g) for 
garden and (e) for exhibition in some 
catalogues. 

Dividing Tubers 

Clumps of tubers should be divided 
with a sharp pointed knife in the 
spring, when the sprouts are forming; 
sprouts form on the crown of the 
tuber, or on the base of the old dry 
stalk. Each ‘‘eye’’ or sprout will be 
a plant; a small piece of tuber is 
sufficient to nourish it. 

A small tuber is just as good, in fact 
better, than a large one. If you have 
bought them from a dealer, and should 
receive small tubers, do not be disap- 
pointed. If it has an ‘‘eye’’ or sprout, 
this will be your plant, so be sure the 
sprout is not bruised or broken. 

Planting Time 

I favor early planting. As soon as 
danger from frost is passed, about 
May 10, if the ground is warm and 
mellow. If the ground is wet and cold, 
the tubers are apt to decay, then it is 
safer to wait until the latter part of 
May. 

Early planting gives a good strong 
root growth, and a slow top growth, 
making the plant strong and sturdy. 

When planted early the plant re- 
quires more pruning, but makes more 
long-stemmed flowers for the Dahlia 
shows. If properly disbudded, you will 





* From a radio talk by 
Wilson of Caldwell, N. J., 
prizes with her Dahlias. 


Mrs. Ernest H. 
who has won many 





have fine blooms for the early and 
also for the late shows. 

White Dahlias should be planted 
one week earlier than colored varieties 
if wanted for display at the same 
time. 

I have found that late planting 


forees a quick top growth, and that 


the root growth is not strong enough 
to bear the large flowers with good 
substance and form, at show time. 

Bear in mind that Dahlias planted 
early, require disbudding and pruning, 
te keep them from going too much to 
leaves during August. 


Planting 


After the ground is spaded, have 
holes dug at least three feet apart, 
and three or four feet between rows; 
if you have plenty of room, six feet 
apart is better. 

First plant the stake, to which the 
plant later is to be tied as it grows. 
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Fasten a label securely to the stake, 
bearing the name of the Dahlia. 

Next put in the tuber, flat on its 
side, with ‘‘eye’’ or sprout up, and 
six inches below the surface of the 
soil, put a little sand around it, if you 
have some, for drainage; cover three 
inches with soil, and on top sprinkle 
one tablespoonful of bonemeal, level 
up the hole as the plant grows. 

At planting time bonemeal is best, 
as it takes it some time to become in- 
corporated with the soil, and by bud- 
ding time, the bonemeal will have 
rotted sufficiently to be available 
when the plant needs it most. 

Animal fertilizer should not be used 
at planting time, because it forces 
leaves and plant, and is injurious if 
it touches tuber, or stem of plant. 

Staking 

Mason’s lath make good stakes for 
low growing varieties, for the taller 
varieties one by one lumber called 
‘‘mill rippings’’ is very good. 

Stakes may be painted bronze 
green to make them less conspicuous. 
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Have plenty of soft tying material. 
Inch wide strips of cotton cloth is 
very good. 

About the time the sprouts are well 
out of the ground is the time to look 
for cut worms; they work just below 
the surface of the soil, and often cut 
your finest looking plant. 

When cultivating at this time look 
for and destroy all cut worms. 

Rings of wire sereening or stiff 
paper placed in the ground around 
each plant make a good protection. 

Fertilizing 

When the plants are shaping up 
and getting ready to bud, but before 
the buds actually appear, stir into the 
soil one tablespoonful of pulverized 
sheep manure to each plant and give 
a thorough soaking, or put it on just 
before a rain, and stir the soil after- 
wards, as soon as the ground can be 
worked. 

A small amount of fertilizer at a 
time is best, used two or three times 
during the season will be very helpful 
in the development of the flowers. 

Late in August your plants need a 
tonic. One teaspoonful of nitrate of 
soda to each plant stirred in the soil 
should be used. 

From the last of August until show 
time use, first, bonemeal; second, 
nitrate of soda; third, soot, or wood 
ashes. 

Never use soot on white, shell pink, 
or creamy yellow varieties. 

Cultivating 

Frequent stirring of the soil is ben- 
eficial to keep down weeds, and to 
create a dust muleh to conserve mois- 
ture. 

After buds have formed avoid deep 
cultivating, as the new roots are form- 
ing at this time, and may be injured. 
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Never hill a Dahlia plant. 

During a long spell of dry weather, 
water the plants in the late afternoon 
or evening, giving them a thorough 
soaking. A light surface watering 
forms a crust the next day and does 
more harm than good. Be sure to 
water thoroughly. 





WATSONIAS EAST AND WEST 


Members of the Garden Club of 
America who recently attended the 
annual meeting in Santa Barbara, 
California, became enthusiastic over 
the Watsonias which they found 
blooming on every side. Not a few of 
the members purchased bulbs with 
which they expect to experiment in 
eastern gardens. 

EK. O. Orpet, superintendent of the 
City Parks in Santa Barbara, gives 
particular credit to Mrs. F. D. Bul- 
lard, of Los Angeles, for raising all 
the best named varieties. He explains 
that there is no doubt as to the proper 
names of thé present garden varieties, 
but that there are two white kinds, 
one pure in color while the other has 
a flesh-pink in the throat. There is 
a pink and a scarlet variety, also 
salmon shades, reds and deep purples. 

South Africa is the native home of 
the Watsonias, but seeds of hybrids 
received from there have not pro- 
duced so good plants as those raised 
by Mrs. Bullard. 

Watsonias flower within a year 
from seeds. Mr. Orpet points out that 
Watsonias when lifted for storing 
appear akin to Gladioli, but that they 
will not endure long exposure after 
being out of the soil. He also says 
that they will not last when grown 
as pot plants under glass, dwindling 
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in size after the first blooming. There 
is no reason, though, why they should 
not be foreed for one blooming period, 
like Hyacinths and other winter 
bulbs. 





POLEMONIUM RICHARDSONII 


The Polemonium usually seen in 
gardens is the common Jacob’s Lad- 
der or Greek Valerian. It is a good 
hardy perennial with deeply cut foli- 
age and clusters of attractive blue 
flowers which are borne in June and 
July. It is a rather narrow, upstand- 
ing plant, growing two feet high, and 
a useful garden subject. There is no 
reason, though, why it should be 
grown to the exclusion of P. Richard- 
sonii, which is equally beautiful, al- 
though only half as high. 

The flowers of P. Richardsonii are 
larger than those of the other species, 
and a deep blue in color, with a yel- 
low eye. More than a dozen blooms 
are often found on a single stem. 
They are fragrant and last well when 
eut so that they are useful for 
bouquets. The plants are readily 
grown from seeds, and will thrive al- 
most anywhere. The seeds should be 
sown in May, if possible, and the 
plants when large enough to be 
moved should stand a foot apart in 
the border or bed where they are to 
bloom. 





GARDEN LABELS 


The question of labels for flowering 
plants is as perennial as the flowers 
themselves. Names written with pen- 
cil on wooden tags soon disappear. 
If, however, wooden labels are shel- 
lacked after being written upon, they 
will serve for a much longer time. 

Another plan is to use an orange- 
colored crayon. Names written on 
wood with this crayon last unexpect- 
edly well. This is a particularly good 
plan to use with large labels such as 
are thrust into the ground beside 
shrubs or Rose bushes. 

Labels eut from zine and allowed 
to oxydize by being left out of doors 
for a few weeks are very serviceable. 
When the material is first cut, pen- 
cils are useless, but after it has be- 
come weathered they can be used 
without difficulty, the writing re- 
maining clear for a very long time. 
This is one of the best garden labels 
yet devised. 

Labels of copper are now being 
used successfully, too, being written 
upon with a stylus or sharp pointed 
stick, which forms the letters in the 
soft material where they always re- 
main. 
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In some sections there are machines 
whieh make perfect labels by embos- 
sing the letters on metal. Persons 
who own these machines will often cut 
labels for a few cents apiece. 





WILD TULIPS 


Again attention should be called to 
the appearance of the uncommon wild 
species of Tulip, quite unlike the com- 
mon garden sorts, and, indeed, more 
like a wildflower than a border plant. 
All are perfectly hardy and will grow 
in any garden soil. Many bloom in 
late April and early May, giving the 
spring border a flare of red, a color 
lacking in the commoner small bulbs. 
Many have much the grace and size 
of our Adders-tongue (Erythronium) 
and are cheaper and easier to grow. 

Already past bloom is the Water- 
lily Tulip (T. Kaufmanniana) in pale 
pink, pale yellow and rose red; but 
closely following it are such little 
gems as T. biflora; T. polychroma; T. 
pulchella, T. persica, T. Clusiana and 
T. linifolia, none of them as large as 
a Croeus blossom, and well suited to 
the rock garden. With these come 
the big red kinds—Greig’s Tulip (T. 
Greigil); Sun’s-eye (T. oculus-solis) 
and T. praestans, T. Hoogiana, T. 
Kiehleri, T. Fosteriana and others, of 
the size and eolors of the Oriental 
Poppy, and much earlier and dwarfer 
than the Darwin Tulips. 

In the special bed of Tulip species 
on Garden street, from mid-April to 
late May, this procession of unusual 
Tulips is a yearly feature. As the 
bulbs are not expensive, are allowed 
entry from Europe, and seem to flour- 
ish and increase readily, every garden 
lover should know some of them, and 
try them next fall as a new feature 
of the spring display. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





ANNUALS FOR SHADY PLACES 


Please give me a list of annual flowers 
which will bloom in shady places. 


There are a very few annuals which 
flower freely unless they receive sun- 
light for several hours a day. Prob- 
ably Balsam is the best annual for 
very shady places. It will thrive with 
only a minimum amount of sunlight, 
and will bloom continuously all sum- 
mer. It is readily started from seeds 
sown in a special seed bed or in the 
garden where the plants are to grow. 
Other annual flowers which will 
endure considerable shade include 
Brachyeome, often called the Swan 
River Daisy, Forget-me-nots, the 
Mimulus or Monkey Flower, and Ken- 
ilworth Ivy. 
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ANNUALS 


Verbena Mayflower 











At the recent spring exhibition held 
in Horticultural Hall, Boston, much 
attention was attracted to several 
standard Verbenas with flowers sim- 
ilar in color to those of the Trailing 
Arbutus, commonly known in New 
England as the Mayflower, and hav- 
ing a similar fragrance. The plan of 
growing this Verbena as a trained 
plant was new, but the results ob- 
tained were very satisfactory. 

Verbena Mayflower is equally use- 
ful as a garden subject. It is in- 
deed, an exceptionally accommodat- 
ing plant, for it will thrive and bloom 
freely out of doors in summer and in 
the living room or greenhouse in 
winter. 

Like most Verbenas, the plants 
have a spreading or trailing habit, 
making them useful for growing in a 


HELIANTHUS STELLA RED, A NEW 
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window box or in a rock garden. Slips 
or young plants may be taken in the 
fall for use indoors and the indoor 
plants used for propagating purposes 
in order to provide a supply for sum- 
mer. This is a point to be kept in 
mind, because the Mayflower Verbena 
cannot be grown from seeds. The only 
way to make a start with it is to buy 
plants. It ean be recommended as one 
of the most worth while of the recent 
introductions. 





Annual Sunflowers 


Surprising results have attended 
recent efforts to hybridize and im- 
prove the annual Sunflowers. Many 
varieties now offered are worthy a 
place in any garden, and are among 
the easiest of annuals to grow. The 
colors range from creamy white 
through primrose to orange-yellow, 
and often there is a delicate suffusion 
of bronze and From England 
there come dwarf single forms which 
grow only two and a half to three 
feet high, and small flowered varie- 


rose. 


SUNFLOWER 
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ties, one of which is illustrated here- 
with. These flowers are of value even 
for house decoration, and keep well 
when cut. 


Four-O’clocks 


The Four-O clocks (Mirabilis) make 
an excellent temporary hedge. It is 
true that the flowers do not appear 
until late in the afternoon, but the 
plants themselves form a thick, dense 
growth and are decidedly attractive. 
The seed should be sown rather thickly 
now where the plants are to grow. It 
is an interesting plan to dig up a few 
plants in the autumn and store them 
in a cool cellar. When set out the next 
season they will grow three feet tall. 





THE BUNCHBERRY 


Although it belongs to the Dog- 
wood family, the Bunchberry (Cornus 
canadensis) is a herbaceous plant 
rather than a shrub. It is an unusually 
dainty plant with very small greenish 
flowers grouped in the center of large 
green and white bracts or leaflets 
which have the appearance of petals 
and which suggest a single blossom 
an inch in diameter. They have the 
general structure of Cornus florida 
flowers. In late August bunches of 
searlet berries appear and make the 
plant almost as beautiful as in the 
spring. This is an excellent plant to 
grow in a rock garden, but likes a 
cool, moist situation. 

Unfortunately, it is not especially 
easy to grow, and will not thrive un- 
less its requirements are fully met. 
Purchased plants rather than plants 
from the wilds should be used. 
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Heralds of the Rockery 





Bulboeodium vernum, of the loveli- 
est clear pinkish lilac, is the very 
earliest of the spring bulbs. A native 
of the European Alps, it appears at 
the very fringes of the retreating 
snow and in cultivation from January 
on, whenever the ground opens. It be- 
longs to the order of Lilies and is 
sometimes called the Spring Meadow 
Saffron, but it is not a Colchicum and 
is daintier and more charming in 
every way. 

A week or so later, while B. vernum 
is still in its prime, a number of 
other bulbs appear—Crocus Sieberi, 
a light lavender blue species with 
golden yellow base, from the moun- 
tains of Greece and Crocus Tom- 
mesinianus, pale lavender blue, a na- 
tive of Dalmatia and Serbia. 

A varied series of blue flowers ap- 
pear at this time, a never ceasing de- 
light in contrast with pale yellow 
Tulips and the bright yellow little 
Narcissus minimus. Scilla bifolia 
from the Taurus Mountains is about 
the first to show its dainty little head 
of grayish violet blue, closely followed 
in a day or so by the intense Gen- 
tian blue of the even more graceful 
Chionodoxa sardensis from the en- 
virons of ancient Lydia’s capital. 

Most striking and effective of all, 
C. Luciliae appears, brilliant violet 
blue with a clear snow white center. 
Largest of all is C. gigantea or grand- 
iflora, chicory blue, veined deeper. 
The last has solitary flowers on its 
stem whereas all the others have 
several. 





THE FLOWERS OF THE BUNCHBERRY RESEMBLE MINIATURE 
BLOOMS OF CORNUS FLORIDA 





Last and deepest and the best 
known of all but perhaps the last in 
choice is the sailor blue Seilla siber- 
ica. In the foreground the little cream 
colored stars of Tulipa biflora major 
palely illumine these while at a dis- 
tance, as being too heavy for this 
group, the better known Tulipa Kauf- 
manniana displays its water lilies of 
cream and yellow with a flush of soft 
earmine. T. biflora major is a spe- 
cially collected variety from the Can- 
easus of species of T. biflora which 
ranges from Persia above Schiraz 
through Iberia and Russia far into 
Siberia. Its thin wiry stems carry 
as many as four or five flowers each. 

All of these little blue bulbs are per- 
fectly comfortable in almost any situ- 
ation and prosper and increase from 
year to year. They are beloved of bees 
in the first warm sunny days and the 
Scillas and Chionodoxa all hybridize 
with one another and self sow, even 
Seillas with the Chionodoxa. 


Blooming above all these for accent 
are the little pinkish blossoms of the 
still leafless Daphne Mezereum, a na- 
tive of Britain. 

Just at this time and not less beau- 
tiful than any one of these are the 
forget-me-not blue bells of Hyacin- 
thus azureus, now appearing far in 
advance of the much deeper and per- 
haps less effective blue of the Mus- 
canri Heavenly Blue and with flowers 
somewhat similar in form. The starry 
cups of Anemone pulsatilla are push- 
ing their subtle gray violet through 
their silky gray-green leafage. This is 
an Italian naturalized in England by 
the Romans. 


Carpeting the bulbs are low creep- 
ing things effective in foliage or to 
bloom later; Aubretias, Alyssum al- 
pestre and _  serpyllifolium, Alsine 
Bauhinorum and verna, Thymes, Par- 
onychia serpyllifolia, Hernaria glabra 
and others; also the more dainty Se- 


dums, anglicum, dasyphyllum, re- 
flexum, pulchellum, rupestre and 
Nevii. 


—Franklin B. Mead. 


Iriserest, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





COMING EVENTS 


New York, N. Y., May 21-23.—May Flower: 
Exhibition of The Horticultural Society of 
New York, at the American Museum of Natu 
= History, 77th Street and Central Park 

Test. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, May 19-21.—Pittsburgh 
Spring Flower Show, in the Wabash Building. 


Boston, Mass., June 5-6.—Rhododendron, 
Azalea and Iris Exhibition of the Massachu- 
o—_ Horticultural Society, at Horticultural 

ali. 
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Spring Blooming Bulbs 





There has long been need of a com- 
prehensive book on spring bulbs. In 
‘‘Bulbs that Bloom in the Spring’’* 
T. A. Weston, a well known horticul- 
tural writer, has missed the opportu- 
nity of a lifetime. The book which he 
has written is accurate, well put to- 
gether and helpful, but it is con- 
densed to a marked degree, the whole 
subjeet being compressed into 141 
pages. In this brief compass is in- 
cluded not only the true bulbs but 
also Peonies, Astilbes and Irises. If 
it had been developed so as to cover 
the subject exhaustively, this book 
would have made any other book of 
the kind unnecessary for many years 
to come. 


After all, though, there are some 
advantages in brevity, and Mr. Wes- 
ton has evidently learned the art of 
boiling down his material. He writes 
from long experience, and what he 
says is dependable. 

He likes to have the ground where 
Tulips are planted deeply dug, with a 
two-inch layer of rotted stable 
manure some three inches below the 
base of the bulbs. He recognizes, 
though, that this may be too much 
of an undertaking for many amateurs, 
and as an alternative permits the 
use of bone meal in liberal quantities. 
He wants his Tulips covered with 
four to six inches of soil, and only 
four or five inches apart. 

Massing he evidently considers es- 
sential, for he writes: ‘‘ Never plant 
Tulips single, dotted one by one all 
around, for thus arranged’ they look 
like forlorn damsels who have wan- 
dered into a dance hall where there 
are no partners.’’ 

If the bulbs are not to be planted 
in beds, he prefers them in clumps of 
five or six in front of a perennial 
border or shrubbery. A warning is 
sounded, though, against planting Tu- 
lips in shade, as they like the sun and 
fresh air. On the other hand, open, 
wind-swept quarters are not desir- 
able, the foliage being easily injured. 

Mr. Weston advises lifting the Tu- 
lip bulbs every year or two. The 
young bulbs from his borders—those 
of half an inch or under—are planted 
in rows in the kitehen garden. Bulb- 
lets about half an inch often flower, 
but the smaller ones are treated more 
like peas and beans, being sown mod- 
erately thick and four inches deep. 

When to harvest the Tulips de- 


*BULBS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING, 
by T. A. Weston. Published by A. T. DeLa- 
Mare Co., Inc., New York City. Price $2.00. 


pends largely upon the weather, but 
in northern New Jersey, where Mr. 
Weston lives, even the late sorts are 
usually ripe for lifting by the end 
of June. It is pointed out that the 
gardener need not wait for the com- 
plete withering of the tops; the bulbs 
are much easier to find if lifting is 
done just as the lowest leaves become 
yellow. Dead flowers should be re- 
moved at once. 

Mr. Weston uses a small fork for 
digging, shaking off the soil and drop- 
ping the bulbs into paper bags or into 
trays, which are placed in a sheltered 
place to dry. The roots and loose skin 
are cleaned off at the first opportunity 
and the bulbs kept in a dry, airy 
place until autumn. As plant lice are 
likely to appear on stored Tulips, to- 
bacco dust is used as a safeguard. 


When it comes to Nareissi, Mr. 
Weston feels sure that bulbs which 
will flower satisfactorily in the open 
ean be produced in this country, al- 
though he does not think that United 
States growers are likely to make 
much progress in the way of produc- 
ing and selling the choieer forms 

Considerable attention is given to 
the forcing of Narcissi indoors. Then 
the author turns to outdoor culture, 
saying that Narcissi require much the 
same treatment as Tulips. He likes a 
little well rotted stable manure or 
bone meal for fertilizers. He has 
found by experience that certain kinds 
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have eccentricities. King Alfred for 
instance cannot be grown everywhere 
successfully. 

What Mr. Weston says about the 
increase of Narcissi is important now 
that stock is scaree. If one is desirous 
of increasing stock rapidly, bulbs must 
be lifted annually, as then the smaller 
offsets which are ready to part from 
the parent bulbs can be planted sep- 
arately. It is important, though, not 
to pull off any bulblets that are actu- 
ally enclosed by the skin of the old 
bulb. 

As a matter of convenience, bulbs 
ean be left unmolested for several 
years. Narcissus bulbs are ready to 
dig when the foliage is yellow, and 
ean be dried off in bags or trays in an 
airy cellar or shed. The harvesting 
period is brief, and Narcissus bulbs 
should never be lifted, according to 
Mr. Weston, except immediately after 
the tops have died down. 

Daffodils, like Tulips, can be lifted 
while green, and planted temporarily 
in another place to ripen off, but will 
not give as good bulbs as though left 
undisturbed. 

Mr. Weston covers Lilies briefly, 
but illustrates them copiously. Indeed, 
the illustrations throughout the book 
are remarkably good. 

Altogether the book is one which 
is worth the small amount of money it 
costs, to any amateur who is inter- 
ested in the growing of bulbs of one 
kind or another, which means practi- 
cally every one who makes a garden. 





DAFFODILS BEING GROWN FOR BULB PRODUCTION 
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GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA 


The Garden Club of America’s an- 
nual meeting took place at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., on Wednesday, April 14. 
A special train carrying ninety-seven 
members left New York on April 5, 
and after a day’s stop at the Grand 
Canyon reached Pasadena on April 10. 
The Pasadena gardens combine both 
tropical vegetation and all plants com- 
monly found in our own gardens, be- 
sides a large variety of those listed as 
semi-hardy in the eastern catalogues. 

The Garden Club was shown a great 
variety of places, among them the 
large one belonging to Mr. Henry 
Huntington, which contains a marvel- 
ous Cactus garden stretching over two 
acres of land with specimens from the 
giant Aloes down to the smallest little 
Cactus found in the desert. Another 
part of the vast estate was devoted 
to a Japanese garden situated in a low 
dell with Japanese bridges curving up 
over a little stream and many of the 
Japanese Maples and other dwarf 
trees planted on its banks, The Flow- 
ering Cherries were over but one could 
see that they must have been very fine 
when in flower. Mr. Huntington’s 
library was, unfortunately, not open 
to visitors, but the beautiful parterres 
with their Italian marble figures half- 
buried in hedges formed striking vis- 
tas with a background of mountains 
in the distance. 

We lunched at Mrs. Albert Sherman 
Hoyt’s in a garden which in a small 
space combined more than is often 
seen in much larger quarters. A little 
grove of Eucalyptus trees at the foot 
of the bank on the right contained a 
fire of Eucalyptus logs, radiating fra- 
grance on every side. One strolled 
down a tiny path to a small pond at 
the foot where three Hawaiians in a 
canoe sang and played throughout the 
luncheon. The tables spread on the 
lawn were decorated with flowers of 
every color and variety. 

Pasadena has many charming little 
Spanish houses with patios, swimming 
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pools and little fountains at every 
turn. The stucco walls make a charm- 
ing background for Banana trees, 
Bird of Paradise plants and Aloes of 
every description. 

Places which have been finished only 
a year or two give the impression of 
having been planted at least ten years 
before, for the Monterey Cypress, 
which is used in great quantity for 
clipped hedges, in fifteen years pro- 
duces effects not obtainable in a life- 
time in the eastern states. 

Santa Barbara has many large and 
beautiful formal gardens such as “Las 
Tejas” the house of Mrs. Oakleigh 
Thorne. We lunched out under the 
trees and then the members passing 
through the charming house were 
treated to the most exquisite view from 
the terrace in front. Here the Cypress 
hedges stretched away for a long dis- 
tance under trees, bordering a series 
of waterfalls similar to the Villa 
d’Este in Italy, and ending with a long 
oblong pool backed by a niched hedge 
with a charming marble Chinese figure 
as the termination of an exquisite 
vista. 

The charm of Santa Barbara gar- 
dens lies in part in their individuality. 
No two were alike. For instance one 
belonging to a Mr. Eaton was built 
right on the side of the mountain, with 
a little brook tumbling through the 
arroya, and the owner had made a spe- 
cialty of Begonias, which came out 
from these sides of rock as if they 
enjoyed their precarious footing. All 
colors and varieties mingled with 
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Maidenhair Ferns and with vines 
clambering down from the pergola 
which shaded the little brick walk lead- 
ing from the terrace to this cool and 
fairy like spot. Climbing Roses, Wis- 
teria and the Pink Passion Flower 
seemed to do equally well and made a 
pleasing shade. 

Several of the small gardens built 
on so-called city lots were marvelous 
examples of ingenuity. One which be- 
longed to Mrs. Brooks Frothingham, 
was planted entirely with white flow- 
ers, the only bit of color being an enor- 
mous Copa di Ora vine which clam- 
bered to the second story windows. 
All sorts of white flowers and shrubs 
filled this tiny garden and coming 
from the riot of colors which we had 
seen seemed to give a _ particularly 
peaceful atmosphere to the spot. 

Many of the Santa Barabara people 
are extremely interested in establishing 
the wild flowers of California on their 
places, and, indeed, the effeets ob- 
tained with these flowers are marvelous 
to behold. The members of the Santa 
Barbara Club were more than hospit- 
able to the visiting members. Lunch- 
eons, dinners, and teas took place 
every day and our four days were so 
full of pleasant memories that we 
hated to tear ourselves away and con- 
tinue north to Del Monte. Here the 
seventeen mile drive, with the famous 
Del Monte Cypresses twisted and 
gnarled into many apparently impos- 
sible shapes, was enjoyed by many of 
our members. 

The following day we visited the 
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famous grove “Big Trees” (Sequoia 
sempervirens), which made the trees 
we had seen the day before seem pig- 
mies in comparison. The tallest is 306 
feet high and is only exceeded by some 
of those in the Yosemite Valley. The 
‘*Save The Red Wood League’’ is try- 
ing to preserve some of these collec- 
tions in the northern part of the state 
and everyone in this country should 
contribute towards it, as these trees 
are away the most striking posses- 
sions of these United States. 

The two days passed in San Fran- 
cisco were spent partly in Burlingame, 
partly in Piedmont, partly in the won- 
derful Golden Gate Park and all stray 
minutes in Chinatown. The park has 
one of the mest remarkable situations 
of any public park in the world, and 
its superintendent Mr. John McLaren 
told me that thirty-seven years before 
there were nothing but sand dunes 
where now stands these most beautiful 
trees, shrubs and gardens. A short dis- 
tance away the Golden Gate opens its 
narrow doors to the Pacific, and the 
wonderful bay stretching forty miles 
inland, with wooded isles dotting its 
surface, makes San Francisco one of 
the most individual cities in the world. 

Our excursion ended with a few 
charming hours at Colorado Springs, 
where a drive through the Garden of 
the Gods showed us a natural garden 
finer than anything made with hands, 
and the following day in Denver, 
where it was too early to see any of 
the gardens at their best, but we were 
taken on a marvelous trip through the 
Rocky Mountains Park belonging to 
the city, and one of which she may 
well be proud. 

The annual meeting itself was held 
at the Montecito Club and lasted for 
three hours but it was so interesting 
that no one left before the end, a real 
tribute to the chairmen of the vari- 
ous committees who read their annual 
reports. One felt very proud at the 
work the G. C. of A. is doing. 

The officers elected were as follows: 
president, Mrs. John A. Stewart, Jr.; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Wm. A. Lock- 
wood; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Fairfax Harrison; third vice-president, 
Mrs. Jonathan Bulkley; fourth vice- 
president, Mrs. Chas. W. Bosworth; 
fifth vice-president, Mrs. Henry P. Me- 
Intosh, Jr.; sixth vice-president, Mrs. 
John 8. Newbold; secretary, Mrs. Har- 
old I. Pratt; treasurer, Mrs. William 
Rand. 

—H. M. Crosby. 
Boston, Mass. 





ANOTHER GARDEN LIST 
The library of the Massachusetts 
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Horticultural Society has just issued 
a very carefully compiled list of 30 
books on gardens. It is true, of course, 
that no two persons would agree ex- 
actly as to the names of the ‘‘best’’ 
books; but this particular list is de- 
signed to cover a wide range, and is 
limited to American authors and pub- 
lishers, and also with two exceptions 
to books in print. Copies of this little 


‘pamphlet will be mailed on applica- 


tion to the Librarian of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. 





THE CLEMATIS 


Dear Sir:—Clematis paniculata is, 
undoubtedly, one of the most satis- 
factory climbing plants that has 
ever been introduced into American 
gardens but the statement on page 
171 of Horticulture for April 15, that 
it is ‘‘the only one that can be de- 
pended upon in the New England 
states’’ is somewhat misleading. In 
eastern Maine, where the severity of 
the winters is well known, Clematis 
tangutica is one of the most beauti- 
ful and satisfactory of all climbers 
for clothing rustie arches, fences or 
similar structures. It is absolutely 
hardy, of rapid growth and requires 
no pruning. The golden-yellow flow- 
ers are produced in abundance over 
a long period and the masses of sil- 
very threads which adhere to the 
seeds are very conspicuous. In the 
same region I have seen excellent 
examples of Clematis Jackmanii used 
for screening purposes, covering large 
areas and never failing to produce a 
glorious display of blossom. 

—A. E. Thatcher. 
Washington, D. C. 





MASSACHUSETTS GARDENS TO 
BE OPENED 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Lowthorpe School of 
Landscape Architecture and Horticul- 
ture for Women, at Groton, by Mrs. 
Edward Gilchrist Low, will be eel- 
ebrated during the week of May 17 
to 22. 

In Boston and vicinity Lowthorpe 
Week will be inaugurated by the 
opening of two of the best known pri- 
vate gardens in New England to the 
publie under Lowthorpe School aus- 
pices. The Henry S. Hunnewell gar- 
den at Wellesley, famed for its collee- 
tion of Flowering Crab Apples as well 
as its display of spring bulbs, and 
‘*Rockweld,’’ the estate of Mr. and 
Mrs. Philip 8S. Weld at Dedham, 
which has one of the most perfectly 
developed rock gardens in the east, 
will be open to public inspection from 
2 to 6 p. m., May 17. In the event of 
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bad weather both gardens will be 
opened the following day. 

On Saturday afternoon, May 22, 
the annual spring fete will be held 
at Lowthorpe School, Groton. 

On Thursday, May 27, Mrs. Bayard 
Thayer and Mrs. John E. Thayer will 
open their places at Lancaster to the 
publie. 

On Friday, June 4, the Walter 
Hunnewell place at Wellesley will be 
open. 

A nominal admission fee will be 
charged for each garden, the proceeds 
to go towards the endowment fund of 
Lowthorpe School. 

For twenty-five years Lowthorpe 
has gone about its business quietly 
and is now making its first public 
appeal for money. It is seeking an en- 
dowment of $250,000. Mr. George C. 
Lee, care of Lee, Higginson & Com- 
pany, Boston, is receiving checks for 


the fund. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY LIBRARY 


At a recent meeting of the Library 
Committee of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, it was voted to re- 
store the custom of charging two 
cents a day on all books overdue, as 
both the actual number of such books 
and their proportion to the cireula- 
tion have increased rapidly since the 
first of the year. All money received 
from Library fines is to be turned in 
to the general treasury of the Society. 
The ruling goes into effect on June 1. 

In order that the Library may give 
maximum service and function with 
greatest smoothness, the attention of 
the members is called to the follow- 
ing points: 

1. Members borrowing books by mail must 

allow sufficient time for transportation. 

2. Books may be issued upon request for 

longer periods than two weeks, provided 
the material is not in current demand. 

3. Renewals are given freely, also upon 

request, if no one else is waiting for the 
book. A freer use of this privilege is 
urged. 

4. Requests for renewal must reach the 

Library before the expiration date of the 
original loan, to avoid incurring a fine. 


5. No books will be issued to members with 
fines unpaid. 





WILD FLOWER SOCIETY NAME 
CHANGED 


At the last meeting of the Direc- 
tors of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Native New England Plants 
it was voted that if a majority of the 
members of the Society agreed the 
name of the Society should be changed 
to the New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. A large major- 
ity of the members were found to be 
in favor of the change of name, and 
on May 1 the new name became effec- 
tive. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








There is no question, I suppose, 
about the value of a compost pile in 
which can be collected autumn leaves, 
lawn rakings, weeds pulled from the 
garden, pea vines and other refuse. 
Thrown on such a pile and allowed to 
decay instead of being burned, it 
makes extremely valuable fertilizer. 

The question which confronts many 
suburban gardeners, though, is where 
to put such a refuse heap so that it 
will not be an offense to the eye. 
According to the Minnesota Horti- 
culturist members of a Chicago Gar- 
den Club have solved the problem in 
a unique way. One of the members 
first discovered the plan, and others 
have followed his example. 

This plan is to construct a double 
back fence, the second five or ten feet 
in front of the line fence, depending 
on the depth of the lot. Between 
these two fences, where it is fully 
concealed from public view the com- 
post heap is constructed. 

In several instances, also, garbage 
cans and ash cans are kept in this 
hidden space, and in some instances 
tool sheds have been erected there, 
too. 

There is no reason why this plan 


should not be adopted in other sec- 
tions, where there are long narrow 
suburban grounds. 





It is very pleasing to me to find 
that Lilium Sargentiae is again on 
the market. This is one of the trio of 
beautiful Lilies introduced by Mr. 
E. H. Wilson, of the Arnold Arbor- 
etum, several years ago, the other two 
being the Regal Lily and the one 
known as Mrs. Bayard Thayer’s Lily. 

The Regal Lily soon came into wide 
cultivation and is being grown by the 
millions in America now, thriving 
just as well here, apparently, as it 
ever did in the soil of China. The 
others had unfortunate misadventures 
early after their introduction to this 
country, and for several years have 
not been available except perhaps in 
very small quantities. Evidently a 
sufficient number of Mrs. Sargent’s 
Lily have been propagated to permit 
their sale. It is to be hoped that Mrs. 
Thayer’s Lily will also be made avail- 
able again, although to tell the truth, 


‘it has not proved quite so easy to 


handle as its companions. 
All three come from a remote sec- 
tion in the western part of China 
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within a few hundred miles of each 
other. Lilium Sargentiae is a vigor- 
ous and free flowering Lily when once 
established. To be sure, it has not 
been grown as widely as the Regal 
Lily, so that there is less data on its 
actual behavior in cultivation. It is 
known, however, that it flowers about 
three weeks later than the Regal Lily. 
Its funnel-shaped flowers with yellow 
throats and reddish-brown external 
markings cause it to somewhat re- 
semble Lilium sulphureum. The flow- 
ers are produced on four-foot stems 
and are fragrant, although they do 
not have quite the heavy perfume of 
Lilium regale. It is a Lily which 
seems to succed well in any ordinary 
garden soil that is well drained, and 
the bulbs may be planted in spring 
as well as in the fall, care being taken 
to have them eight or nine inches un- 
der the surface. 





I am surprised to find many ama- 
teurs still removing the weeds from 
their walks and drives with a hoe. 
This is a great waste of time and la- 
bor, for the operation must be re- 
peated at frequent intervals through- 
out the summer. 

Garden makers who have experi- 
mented with good weed killers will 
never go back to hand labor. Often- 
times one application will suffice to 
keep the drives and walks free from 
weeds and grass for the entire season. 





THE BEAUTIFUL CHINESE LILY NAMED FOR THE LATE MRS. CHARLES S. SARGENT 
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Two applications are always sufficient. 
The material is easily applied with a 
watering can, and can also be used to 
kill out Poison Ivy and other objec- 
tionable plants. 

I never see a man scraping his walks 
or gutters with a hoe to rid them of 
weeds that I do not feel like asking 
him if his time is worth anything. The 
amount which the ordinary laborer 
gets for two or three hours’ work will 
pay for all the weed killer necessary 
to last the summer through. 





One other point may be worth 
speaking of in connection with the 
usual spring operations. Where lawns 
come close to a drive or walk it is 
difficult to keep the grass from grow- 
ing out of bounds or of making ragged 
looking edges. The garden maker 
trims these edges clean and straight, 
as a matter of course, but all too of- 
ten he thoughtlessly takes off too much 
of the sod. The result is that the path 
or drive is continually widened. It is 
the same unthinking practice that 
causes garden makers to plant shrubs 
so close to walks and drives that they 
extend over them and get in the way 
after several years of growth. The 
shrub may seem to be in just the right 
place when it is planted, but the man 
doing the work must always keep in 
mind what the situation will be a few 
years in the future. 





THE LEWISIAS 


The genus Lewisia belongs to the 
natural order Portulacaceae. The 
plants are fleshy leaved, low growing 
perennials bearing showy white, rose 
or red flowers. There are, according to 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia about a dozen 
species from Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana and westward. The one most 
commonly known and grown in the 
East is Lewisia rediviva. The follow- 
ing varieties have been successfully 
grown at the Harvard University Bo- 
tanic Garden the past two years: 
columbiana, cotyledon, Finchii, How- 
elli, Leana, minima, oppositifolia, 
pygmaea, rediviva and Tweedyi. 

About three years ago a few of the 
above were planted on the inside rock- 
eries, where they wintered well but 
failed to bloom on account of the 
dry atmosphere during the summer. 
The next year it was decided to pan 
them along with all the species it was 
possible to procure and plunge them 
in an under-ground pit where they 
flourished beyond expectation. Of the 
many which flowered, Tweedyi was 
considered the best. As an experiment 
last year some were planted in a low 
part of the garden, presumably too 
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low, as some were winter killed, but 
columbiana and cotyledon survived. 
I believe they could be grown to ad- 
vantage outside if planted on a rock- 
ery. All the above are now in bloom 
at the Harvard Botanie Garden in 
Cambridge and are well worth seeing 
by all who are interested in little- 
known subjects. 
—Francis Lazenby. 

Cambridge, Mass. 





VITALITY OF IMPORTED BULBS 


Is it a common experience that 
bulbs from Europe, of late years, in- 
variably make poor growth the first 
season? For three years I have been 
trying unusual species of the spring 
bulbs from European sources, and re- 
sults the first year are very disap- 
pointing. Many bulbs make scarce a 
leaf; some have fair foliage, but no 
bloom, others have subnormal flowers, 
and all are much later in pushing 
through the earth than the same spe- 
cies which is already established. 
Some new Snowdrops are just show- 
ing leaves the first of May, while the 
tiny species of Narcissus are not yet 
above ground. The second year the 
growth is much better, and the third 
spring the growth and bloom is all 
that can be desired. 

Tulips, in all species, the larger 
species of Narcissi, Museari and Hy- 
acinths, give normal bloom the first 
year, though slower in growth than 
established bulbs, but Crocuses, Scil- 
las, the small Narcissi, the Galanthus, 
and the rest, seem to take two years 
to decide whether to live or die, and 
many of the bulbs decay. There was 
not this difficulty formerly; is it that 
new methods in quick curing the bulbs 
have lowered the vitality or are there 
now special gas attacks or baths of 
deadly liquids through which the 
bulbs must go to get a clean bill of 
health? The bulbs seem perfectly 
sound when received, but there is 
something wrong with their vitality. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Harvard University, 
Botanie Garden. 





THE MAGNOLIAS 


Magnolias may still be planted in 
spite of the fact that the early kinds 
have already flowered. Rather care- 
ful thought should be given to the lo- 
cation of Magnolias. Nearly all of 
them are somewhat tender. Even Mag- 
nolia stellata should be planted in a 
protected place. This advice is often 
given but frequently is misinterpreted. 
The best protection is given by walls 
or trees which shut off the rays of the 
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sun in spring. This means in practice 
a northern exposure. If the Magnolia 
is planted in a warm situation it en- 
deavors to flower too early, with the 
result that it is almost invariably dam- 
aged by late frost. 

It is for this reason that Magnolia 
stellata is not well suited for city 
yards and gardens, because in such 
positions the buds are usually forced 
too early. The Star Magnolia has one 
other fault. It looks untidy soon after 
the flowers begin to fade, the blossoms 
being held on the plants instead of 
dropping. 

Soulange’s Magnolia and various 
other brightly colored hybrids are also 
tender, even though they flower later. 
They like the shelter of buildings and 
trees, without too much direct sun- 
light. 

One useful species not so often 
planted as the others is Magnolia 
macrophylla, a native of the southern 
states, and having the largest leaves 
and the largest flowers of any tree 
growing outside the tropics. Leaves 
a yard long are often seen, and the 
flowers which are pure white and cup- 
shaped are occasionally a foot acvoss. 
They appear in early July and have 
a remarkable fascination for Rose 
bugs. It has even been suggested that 
this Magnolia might be planted as a 
trap for these pests. 

Magnolia macrophylla should be 
trained to a single stem instead of 
being grown in bush form. Then it will 
become a tree fifteen feet high, an 
excellent accent in the garden and ef- 
fective when planted near an entrance. 
Care must be taken, though, not to 
plant this Magnolia in a_ location 
where it will be exposed to strong 
winds, for otherwise the leaves will 
soon be whipped to pieces. 





ANNUALS FROM SEEDS 


There is a fascination in watching 
seeds respond to the action of sun and 
moisture. In a little shack, rudely con- 
structed of old window frames and 
tar paper, each year we sprout hun- 
dreds of seeds. They range from the 
common annuals, Larkspur and Zinnia 
to the florist’s specialties, Solanum 
(Jerusalem Cherries) and Primrose. 
Last year we were most successful, 
and well repaid for the effort, in grow- 
ing fine plants from Strawberry, 
Gladiolus, Iris, single Dahlia, and per- 
ennial Chrysanthemum seeds. 

Our success is due entirely to con- 
stant loving care, not smothering the 
plants with attention and then for- 
getting them for a week. Besides our 
shack with a wee stove in the corner, 
we have both hot and cold frames— 
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simple ones any amateur could con- 
struct. There we keep the little plants 
until the weather man is kind. 

—Mrs. C. W. Ross. 
Auburn, N. Y. 





A VALUABLE INSECTICIDE 


One of the best insecticides the 
easiest to use, and the cheapest, may 
be made as follows: 

Black Leaf 40 one pint, hydrated 
lime 50 lbs. The amount of Black 
Leaf 40 can be increased to four pints 
with the same amount of lime to get 
a stronger insecticide, increasing at 
the rate of one pint each time until 
four pints is reached. 

Weak mixtures are for easily con- 
trolled insects and stronger mixtures 
for more difficult kinds. For example: 
one pint to 50 pounds will control 
aphis on such plants as have erect 
stems. You will need a stronger mix- 
ture to control aphis on leaves which 
are likely to curl up like those of 
Melons and Squashes. 

The strongest mixture should be 
used on Squash bugs, Rose bugs and 
any hard-shelled beetle. 

The mixture must be prepared as 
follows: 

Put the lime into a tight keg or 
barrel having a tight cover, with 
20 pounds of stones the size of your 
fist; then add the Black Leaf 40 


and roll the keg or barrel for precisely 
five minutes. Be sure that this is 
done exactly in this time. The mix- 
ture is then ready to use by screen- 
ing out the stones and putting the 
dust into your duster. When open- 
ing the barrel it is advisable to have 
a wet handkerchief tied over the nose 
as the gas from the mixture is apt to 
make one sick. 

This dust can be applied to any 
kind of plant at any time except on 
rainy days, but is best applied in the 
early morning. It will kill or repel 
all insects but seale with hard shells. 
The dust also seems to have some 
fungicidal properties. 

Any amount of the mixture can be 
prepared by using one-half or one- 
quarter of the formula. It is very 
necessary that what you do not use 
should be covered up and the mix- 
ture is best made fresh each time you 
want to use it. 

—Wilfrid Wheeler. 


Coneord, Mass. 





EARLY RADISHES 


Gardeners who have been troubled 
in the past with maggots in their 
Radishes will be interested in a state- 
ment from the entomologist at the 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y., that one of the most effective 
ways of combating this pest is to 


Baitey, Manual of Gardening .................++- $3.25 
BaILey, Standard Cyclopaedia of Horticulture, (If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, 
$ wols., 1925 ...ccccccccccccccccerccccceces 20.00 : : tects 
Brewster, Little Garden for Little Money .......... 1.75 we will gladly send it on application. ) 
CLoup, Culture of Perennials ..............e.eee05 2.50 
HARDING, Peonies in the Little Garden ............. 1.75 
Heprick, Systematic Pomology ............-++++++: 4.00 
Horres, Little Book of Annuals ...........-.2++005 1.65 
Hortes, Little Book of Perennials ................- 1.65 
Horres, Little Book of Climbing Plants ............ 1.90 
Bireec, “Ttee Satie Ra a6 pick 9050 0 Rw cie eheoa 1.75 
Kinec, Variety in the Little Garden ............... 1.75 
A ee ere errs Ser rr 2.00 
McFaArLAND, Rose in America ............-eeeee0s 3.00 
Onriorr, Garden Blue Boek «2: ccciccccccsstsdccse 2.50 
Rocers, Planning the Garden ..............seceeee 2.00 
Sreexe, Design in the Little Garden ..........-.... 1.75 ! (One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 
VAN RENSSELAER, Art Out of Doors .. ...........- 2.50 
Waite, Principles of Flower Arrangement ......... 2.65 e 
Witson, America’s Greatest Garden ............-. 3.00 
Wricut, Practical Book of Outdoor Flowers ....... 7.50 Horticulture 
For Sale By 
300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
HORTICULTURE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. BOSTON 





plant the Radishes early. If the 
Radish crop can be matured by the 
first of June or very soon thereafter, 
the roots will be practically free 
of maggots, it is said. In order to do 
this, however, the seed must be sown 
early. 

The maggot that attacks the Radish 
root is the same insect that infests 
Cabbage roots, and in some years it 
is much more numerous than in 
others, for which reason it is not pos- 
sible to predict with any certainty 
the extent of injury that will be done 
from year to year. 

Radishes may be grown in frames 
screened with cheesecloth as a protee- 
tion against maggot, much as is done 
in many sections for the production 
of Cabbage seedlings. In normal sea- 
sons Radishes grown in screened 
frames make more rapid growth and 
are superior in size, succulence, and 
tenderness to those grown in the 
open. Sereening is rather trouble- 
some and expensive, however, and 
those who do not care to resort to the 
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practice are advised to plant early 
and secure what protection they can 
in this way. 





NEW ZEALAND SPINACH 


It is not advisable to plant the com- 
mon Spinach after May 15, even in 
‘Boston, but an excellent substitute 
may be found in New Zealand Spin- 
ach, which may be planted now. The 
seeds are slow to germinate and it is 
wise to plant a few radish seeds with 
them so that the weeds may be kept 
down before the shoots appear. As the 
plants grow very large, they should 
stand at least two feet apart. A single 
short row is enough for the ordinary 
family, as the leaves renew themselves 
as fast as they are removed. Many 
garden workers are now planting New 
Zealand Spinach in preference to 
Swiss Chard. 





NEW SEED CATALOGUES 


Bobbink & Atkins (Rutherford, N. J.). 
‘*Hardy herbaceous plants.’’ 

A full and generously illustrated catalogue, 
similar to their rose list. One helpful feature 
is an alphabetical table giving color, height, 
and flowering season. As novelties they offer 
Wrexham Delphinium and Gaillardia Portola. 
Elm City Nursery Co. (New Haven, Conn.). 

‘Spring list, 1926.’’ 

Trees, shrubs and vines, herbaceous peren- 
nials, and a small list of fruits are included. 
Descriptions are compact. Two special fea- 
tures are Berberis Thunbergi nana (box-bar- 
berry), and six ‘‘new and rare’’ varieties of 
Philadelphus. 

Gillett, Edward (Southwick, Mass.). ‘‘Hardy 
ferns and flowers.’’ ‘‘Hardy shrubs, etc. 
from No. Carolina.’’ 

The final authority to most lovers of native 
plants. A meaty and well-illustrated cata- 
logue. 

Gray & Cole (Ward Hill, Mass.). ‘‘Hardy 
plants for New England gardens.’’ 

Herbaceous perennials are given fully half 
a 24-page catalogue. Evergreens, flowering 
shrubs and a small list of fruit trees com- 
plete the list. 

Kelsey-Highlands Nursery (Salem, Mass.). 
‘*‘Hardy American plants.’’ 

Rhododendrons and conifers, deciduous 
trees and shrubs, vines, creepers and climb- 
ers, and hardy herbaceous perennials, are 
listed here by one of the leading advocates 
of the use of our native flora. Mr. Kelsey has 
introduced many choice native ornamentals 
to cultivation. 

Montrose Dahlia Gardens (Wakefield, Mass.). 
‘*Dahlia catalogue, 1926.’’ 

A selected list of varieties superior in 
coler, from, etc. A very limited number of 
Alexander Pope is offered. 

Princeton Nurseries (Princeton, N. J.). 
‘*Princeton Nurseries price list.’’ 

Trees, both deciduous and evergreen, flow- 
ering shrubs. climbers, fruit trees, herbaceous 
perennials. Information compact and practi- 
eal, including suggestions for planting, orna- 
mental qualities. height. 

Rose Farm (White Plains, N. Y.). ‘‘Good 
roses for better rose gardens.’’ 

An excellently planned catalogue, grouping 
by color and giving careful descriptions of 
the habits and special points of each variety. 
Sam Carpenter Gardens (Oswego, Kan.). 

‘*Trises.’’ 

A full alphabetical price list of named 
varieties. There are no descriptions, but the 
name of the originator and date of introduc- 
tion are given in every case. 

Shaw, W. B. (Kenilworth, Washington, D.C.). 
**Rare water lilies.’’ 

While the descriptions are somewhat too 
monotonous to be really informative, the list 
of varieties is unusually full, and the booklet 
is well illustrated. 

Amawalk Nursery (Amawalk, N. Y.) ‘‘Price 
List, Spring, 1926.’’ 

A descriptive list devoted exclusively to 
trees, and emphasizing the more decorative 
kinds. 
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Designed Especially For 
George W. Harvey 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


saeelessleseasleass 


HE greenhouse proper is 18 feet wide 
and 33 feet long. 









There is a goodly width center bench and 
two side ones, that also extend across the ends, 
on either side of the walk. 


eens 


It is heated by a Burnham Boiler in the cellar of 
the brick work room. 


All the wood used is the best of greenhouse qual- 
ity cypress. 
The entire frame of the house is steel. 


In every particular, here is a house the best that 
can be built. 


Not only will it last for generations, but grow 
the highest quality in flowers, fruits or vegetables. 
It was designed especially for Mr. Harvey. He 
has no objections to our duplicating the house for 
you. 


Glad to give you further particulars and approxi- 
mate price. 


rs 


FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 





New England Office: 
LITTLE BUILDING, BOSTON 


Factory: 


a IRVINGTON, N. Y. 
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Porch 
Shade 


Standard” 
Make your 
shady spot 
able. 


in green or 
for years. 
in operation. 


Cliptwood 


“The World’s 





porch or veranda a 
all through the day. 


Cliptwood Porch Shades are dur- 
Scientific design with exclu- 
sive patented features make these 
shades a worth while investment 
for your home. 


Painted color-fast 
brown. Built to last 
Easily hung. Perfect 


Complete information upon request 
SHREDWOOD CURTAIN CO. 
20 Oread St., 


Worcester, Mass. 








less joy. 


while in Flower 
Grass, Roses, 
etc. 





DREER'S GARDEN 


BEAUTIFUL garden is an end- 


Each day brings its 


new pleasure in the opening of 
some lovely bloom. 
Choose your favorites from Dreer’s 1926 
Garden Book, which lists everything worth 


and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn 


Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, 


A copy mailed free if you mention 
HORTICULTURE 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








| PLANTING 


| R. D. 


PRUNING SPRAYING 


LOWDEN 


Tree and Shrub Specialist 
Boston and Manchester 
Formerly Foreman Arnold Arboretum 
7 Mendelssohn St., Roslindale, Mass. 


Telephone: Parkway 2254-M 








v NEW ENGLAND q 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 
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Japanese flowering cherries 
— SE Chinese flowering crabs 


edie’ ca’s Finest Collection 






TheGARDEN 
myBSeRE® 


Specimen Trees and Young Stock 
of Japan Roseflowering and Weeping 
Cherries 


Flowering Orab 


in very large assortment 


of kinds and sizes 
Azaleas — Dwarf Boxwood 
Complete Catalogue on 


A.B. WoO 


RT ‘‘The Garden Nurseries’’ 


232 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 
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CONTROL OF LAWN WEEDS 


Dandelions, plantain and buckhorn 
may be destroyed by the use of gaso- 
line injected into the center or crown 
of leaves with a sharp-pointed oil can 
or by touching them with a few drops 
of sulphurie acid. 

Crab grass, which does not appear 
until about the middle of the summer, 
is one of the most troublesome lawn 
pests. It does not thrive in the shade 
and may be smothered quite easily by 
covering it with tar paper or boards. 
If not covered too long, the crab grass 
is almost entirely killed and can be 
removed by raking with a _ sharp- 
toothed garden rake. Other quick- 
growing grass as redtop should be 
sowed immediately in order to help 
keep out the crab grass during the 
rest of the season. The smothering 
method is unsightly and not always 
practical, but at present no other 
method has been effective except that 
of hand weeding, which should com- 
mence as soon as the plants are large 
enough to pull. 

Weeds which are matted together 
in patches like ground ivy, thyme- 
leaved speedwell, heal-all and yarrow 
are best removed by lifting the turf 
completely and reseeding the patches 
with a quick-growing grass such as 
redtop. 

More details on the control of 
weeds in lawns can be secured by 
writing for cireular No. 4, entitled 
‘Care and Preparation of Lawns,’’ 
published by the State Department of 
Agriculture at Harrisburg. 





FLOWER POT CLEANING 


It is not generally known that 
flower pots may be easily cleaned, 
even when they become very unsightly 
and dirty from the whitish, irregular 
blotches or rings near the tops, or 
from the low forms of plant life that 
appear upon the outsides. The white 
deposits appear most frequently and 
in largest amount where the pots are 
kept in a dry atmosphere and conse- 
quently dry out at frequent intervals; 
the green growths where they are 
kept continuously moist or in a moist 
atmosphere. 

Various kinds of salts are con- 
tained in the white substance, mostly 
from the fertilizers carried in solution 
from the soil through the pots and 
left on the outside when the water 
evaporates. They may be removed by 
soaking the emptied pots in water. 
Soaking, however, will not alone get 
rid of the low plant life that forms 
the generally greenish film on the out- 
sides of the pots. The best thing to 
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FISKE’S 
All New England Rose 
Collection - 


IT’S GOING BIG! 
Varieties endorsed by the American 
Rose Society 
$9.50 postpaid to “ post-office address 

in New En 


gland 
12 Hardy Roses: 
Kaiserin Augusta ictoria, Duchess of 
Wellington, Jonkheer J. L. Mock, Lady 
Alice Stanley, Los Angeles, Ophelia, Radi- 
ance, Killarney, Gruss an Teplitz, Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, Frau Karl Druschki, Mme.. 
Edouard Herriot. 
Order Today 
160 page catalog free on request 
FISKE SEED COMPANY 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 








STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send for our list 


The 
WEST GROVE 
CONARD-PYLE | 
COMPANY PENNA. 





RosBertT Prue, President 








Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 
Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY OO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 








EVERGREENS SHRUBS 


The Best of Perennials 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


South Braintree Mass. 








Fruit & Ornamentals, 


ROSES, EVERGREENS, ETO. 
ShrubsLoweEstT PRICES AVAILABLE 


Pree Practical Individual Blue-Print Plans 
without obligation. To suit your particu- 
lar grounds, whether it be the small 
bungalow or large estate. Oan_ be com- 
leted over several seasons. Oatalogue 
ee, Containing Sketch-Blank. Fill it out 
and we will prepare s plan. 
We pay all transportation charges anywhere 
J. OTTO & SON NUBSERY OO. 
2142 Nichols St., Dept. A, Rochester, N. Y. 














Order by Mail 
A Rose ArsBor 
From Fiske 
Fiske Rose Arbors add 
charm and beauty to 


the garden. Galvanized 
rustproof, they stand 


up for years. Always 
neat and trim. Free 
catalog No. 522 of 
Garden Furniture on 
request. Order today 
No. 22, 18” wide, to in time for roses. 
span 4 ft. —— 4 
No. 22, 30” wide, 
F. O. B. New York J.W.Fiske 22%. 
City. Mail orders ee vce baw tah 
shipped promptly. ESTABLISHED 1858 
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use for this is a dilution of sulphuric 
acid which also will remove the salts. 

Caution must be used in making 
this dilution. The acid must be poured 
into the water, not the water into the 
acid, because violent physical action 
takes place when the two are mixed. 
Great heat is produced and there is 
danger of splashing or flying of the 
acid which will burn holes in clothing 
and if strong will also burn the skin. 
The safest way is to nest the pots in 
an earthen crock, a tub, or a barrel, 
never in a metal receptacle, because 
this would be injured or destroyed by 
chemical action. Then cover with 
water and add one-tenth as much acid. 
This acid will not only destroy the 
plant forms but will convert most of 
the salt already referred to into more 
soluble forms so that the finishing 
process may be performed with ease. 

This finishing process consists in 
scrubbing with a stiff brush, whereas 
without the aid of the acid the serub- 
bing would consist of about nine parts 
elbow-grease to one of brush. With 
its help most of the elbow-grease may 
be saved for more useful purposes. 
After scrubbing, the pots should be 
rinsed in clean water and the film of 
water allowed to evaporate before 
plants are set in them for it is not 
pleasant using wet pots for trans- 
planting. 

Flower pots, especially new pots, 
should not be bone dry when used, 
but should have their pores filled 
with moisture; otherwise they will 
rob the soil of water which the plants 
should have. This robbing will con- 
tinue until the pores are filled, per- 
haps for several days. Therefore, al- 
ways soak new pots before using them. 

—M. G. Kains. 
Suffern, N. Y. 





SHRUB WITH SILVER FOLIAGE 


Elaeagnus longipes, also called the 
Oleaster, is an odd looking but attrac- 
tive shrub and one that will attract 
attention all through the season. This 
shrub grows five or six feet high and 
is unique because of the silvery tinge 
of its foliage. The flowers are yellow- 
ish white and fragrant. They come in 
June and July, and are followed im- 
mediately by attractive fruits which 
hang from long slender stems and 
which are considered a delicacy by 
birds. The fruit is slightly acid and 
some persons find it very agreeable. 
A single specimen of the Oleaster on 
a lawn is a welcome change from the 
shrubs more commonly used. 
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“Greystone” 
Rhododendrons 


Responded favorably to treatment with 
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The Samuel Untermyer Estate, Greystone (Yonkers), New York, is conceded as 
having the largest and finest private planting of Rhododendrons ever established in | 


the East. 


That Granulated Peat Moss was recommended by a consulting ecologist for assuring 
a continued growth in a normal and healthy manner is a tribute indeed to Granulated 


Peat Moss Humus. 


Granulated Peat Moss is a true acid Peat—having a Hydrogen Ion concentration of 
about 4, average—Landscape Architects, 
Granulated Peat Moss in the soil or as a mulch for the successful culture of Azaleas, 
Kalmia and other Broad-leaved Evergreens—as well as for Rhododendrons—because its 
chemical constituency is native for these plants. No domestic peat muck is comparable. 


Granulated Peat Moss costs but little; an 8-bu. bale spreads 240 
. 7 sq. ft. 1 inch deep—becomes about 1600 lbs. of a rich moisture holding 
Q NA soil constituent. $4.00 per bale. 
v ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 157-? WATER STREET 
NEW YORE 
Guarantees istribut all of New England: 
Quality and Distributor for of g 
Quantity J. RB. POOLE, 12 So. Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTED GRANULATED 
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Nurserymen and Florists everywhere use 














Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 


BOSTON, - - MASS. 


HARKNESS REGAL LUPINS 


New Giant Shirley Foxgloves. 

Invincible Giant Polyanthus Primrose. From 
one of the very best Scotch hybridizers. 

Escholtzia crocea, orange-yellow Oslifornia 


poppy. 
Beautiful New Dwarf Calliopsis. 
One packet each of the above and five other 
varieties of choice flower seeds for one dollar, 


postpaid. 
HAROLD L. BROWN 
ANTRIM NEW HAMPSHIRE 














GOOD BOOKS TO OWN 


1001 Garden Questions Answered. A. 
C. Hottes. $2.15 cloth, $1.65 paper. 


Aristocrats of the Garden. E. H. Wil- 
son. $5.00. 


Gardener, The. WL. H. Bailey. $2.00. 


Injurious Insects and Useful Birds. R. 
L. Washburn. $3.00. 


Lilies of Eastern Asia. E. H. Wilson. 
$7.50. 


Roses in the Little Garden. Go. A. 
Stevens. $1.75. 
Strawberry, The. Samuel Fraser. $1.25. 
Order From—— 





“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








| Japanese Lantern 
| Plants 


(Physalis Franchetii) 
Grow for profit and pleasure. A won- 





derful decorative plant. The fruits 
when dried are orange-vermilion and 
everlasting. Perennial, propagated by 
root divisions. Place order for spring 
td Prepaid orders sent express 
paid. 


Prices: 
+i 38 oe dozen; $8.00 per hundred. 
BELMONT GARDEN COMPANY 
Belmont, Massachusetts 
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IRIS for SPRING PLANTING. Just to show you! DELPHINIUMS 
I will send 12 Iris, all labeled, worth $4.75 for $3.00 pong a Blnp mo aay aver ay Pw Er 
I will send 8 Iris, all labeled, worth $8.00 for $5.00 tom tath ave antes wr Ge 
100 mixed (not labeled) for $5.00, 1000 for $45.00 VA NDERBILT HYBRIDS = 
Siberica alba, orientalis and Snow Queen 25 cents each, $2.00 for 12, NEWELL F. VANDERBILT % 
$8.00 for 100 —— Catalogue? San Rafael, Calif. 
GEO. N. SMITH, 167 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. b 
DAHLIAS 
Princess Pat ...... $1.00 
Mrs. I. de Ver Warner 1.50 $ Tl 
Glad Greetings Mr'Wm. 0 McKinley 3.50 5 00 
Seabrook “Now Baglnd ||| Sugita) 
New England mf Catalogue ‘Sent on Request qu 
w d Los Angeles by Hondy- ca - 
S cal, “which is poche sme 7. an a Sa See. Be 
ur e rl e Ye come again ‘‘Glad.’’ su 
Ww ialize in the Fischer Varieti ae 
including: Mrs. William E. Olark, shell GLADIOLUS Bi 
® * pink with garnet-crimson blotch; Sun- Try TIFFANY th 
nymede, rare shade of orange, 1st prize 
a 10 ] in Open Olass for Best with The very best Commercial White mi 
Blotch at A. G. 8S. show at Rochester, 50 cents each $5.00 per dozen x 
gt 1925; Bthelyn, (Prim.) orange yellow, Write for price on planting stock ex 
Illustrated, Descriptive, Retail 1st prize in Open Class for Best Orange Catalog of 100 varieties of a 
n without markings at A. G. S. show at my own originations free e 
Catalogue, also Wholesale List Rochester, 1925; Dr. B. T. Jackson, C. W. BROWN as 
of Planting Stock and Bulblets, salon with soft yellow “throat — Box 8343 Ashland, Mass. en 
Primadonn ‘ tterfi 
now ready for distribution. ow, very me Ey Sing Prim ciines e 
pecies ; 86 a crus straw- é 
° on 2. Medio-Prim., f th 
The Finest Exhibition and Gar- tractive of ail the beastifal Fischer tm GLADIOLUS M 
den Varieties at our usual mod- Gold Bisie ‘Lucias Twin Pires Beakis THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
erate prices. The quality of our Fischer, Harmonia, Henry 0. Goehl, North Attleboro, Mass. dr 
° ° . Miss T. Rose. Send for 1925-26 list Offer choice Bulbs, sound and clean at we 
bulbs this year is right up to of 100 ‘‘Best’’ or ‘‘Favorite’’ Glads. low prices. 
the usual Sa. yd yer Richy We have the standards and the new. be 
SEABROOK STANDARD World. Send for our new list * 
WM. EDWIN CLARK - 
Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. ° . pe 
LOUIS G. ROWE Special Dahlia Offer 


PROPRIETOR 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 








Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
When Writing to Advertisers 


Will send, my selection of 12 penens tubers 
labeled — no two alike — together th, one 
Meritorious, and selection of one of these, 
Kalif, Mons. Le Normand, Millionaire, or 
Mrs. C. Salbach for $1.75 postpaid. The 
dozen contains varieties that usually retail 











Novelties in Gladiolus of 
Austin Origination 


Tycko Zang—Massive Blooms of lovely 
color. 

Gold Eagle—New, early, deep yellow. 

Veiled Brilliance—Immense size. Exquis- 
ite color. 

These and many others described and 
priced in our New List. 

Write quickly and plainly for yours. 

AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
356 North Freedom Street, Ravenna, Ohio 








GLADIOLUS 


Doz. 100 
Alice Tiplady, rich orange $.80 $6.00 
Noanoke, large early yellow .75 5.50 


WILLIAM SWAN 
Pine Avenue Milton, Mass. 








10 HARDY ASTERS $2.00 


We will ship 10 Hardy Aster plants, dif- 
ferent varieties and labeled, to any address 
east of the Mississippi for $2.00, prepaid, 
and include a copy of BRUNT’S GARDEN 
GUIDE free. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H West Point, Pa. 














Clearance Sale 


to be continued— 


We have many varieties of 
Iris and Peonies remaining 
but not many plants of any 
one variety. We must sur- 
render possession of prop- 
erty next fall and must dis- 
pose of all stock before 
close of the season. Prices 
are quoted with that end in 
view. 

This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity to purchase high 
grade stock at exception- 
ally low prices. 

Lists of varieties unsold, 
with prices, will be sent on 
request. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 
Haverford, Pa. 


for 25c up to 50c each. This offer will not 
be repeated. 
Oatalogue Free on Request 
MBS. BR. B. WITT 
Overback Farm E. Greenbush, N. Y. 











The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Make a Specialty of fine and 


rare varieties 


GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 

















. Stately, Bearded Irises 


Write for our Iris catalog, listing 
200 named varieties, including the 
best of the American and European 
productions, and all of the famous 
William Mohr seedlings. Mailed 
free on request. 


Iris colors include: blue, lavender, 
rose, yellow, bronzes, and many 
exquisite blends. 

CARL SALBACH 
Originator and Grower of New Varieties 
309 Oreston Road, Berkeley, Oalifornia 








